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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By Mary H. S. Hayes 


Director, Vocational Service for Juniors in New York City 


HE American Child is the richest child on 


me earth when it comes to opportunities. In 


(Tex the cities, especially, the public schools 
Po) offer such a wide range of courses that 

BEA there is hardly a trade or profession for 
which he cannot lay some foundation in his childhood. 
Only, how is he to pick out the right occupation? 

So many children leave school early—105,029 work 
certificates were issued to minors in 1926 in New York 
City alone—that it is important for them to spend the 
limited time they have for education in the branches 
that will best fit them for life. Even for those who can 
go on to high school, those who can go to college, it is 
frequently a waste of effort for the youngster whose 
bent is manual to concentrate on the academic course, 
or for the born scholar to 
spend hours in the carpenter 





stration in selected schools to prove to the Board of 
Education what vocational guidance can do. Last year 
the Board, after an extended survey, pronounced the 
demonstration a success and appropriated a small sum 
for salaries for vocational counselors. But the city 
work is slow in getting under way and the Vocational 
Service for Juniors continues to do its work. 

During the school year between September |, 1924, 
and June 30, 1925, this organization maintained coun- 
selors in five elementary and three junior high schools, 
besides a staff psychologist who gave 4,635 intelligence 
tests. The counselors gave 439 classroom talks on 
different types of occupations, describing their require- 
ments and rewards; told parents and children how to 
take advantage of New York's school system; held 
10,357 interviews with chil- 
dren to aid them in making 





shop or making aprons in a 
dress-making class. But a 
child's fancy is wayward; 
teachers are too busy to 
study each pupil and advise 
him; and parents are often 
handicapped by their very 
love and pride for the child, 
or by their ignorance of 
modern conditions. 

This is where vocational 
guidance comes in. 

Some cities now have 
vocational guidance as a 
part of their school system. 
In Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and 
other towns vocational 
counselors function as a part 
of the teaching staff. New 
York is on the way. In 1920 
a private organization, the 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





school adjustments; visited 
homes; talked with teachers; 
appealed to welfare agencies 
in cases that called for it; 
and in countless ways helped 
the children to find them- 
selves. 

In the free employment 
bureaus which the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors 
maintained in the East Side 
and West Side Continuation 
schools its counselors inter- 
viewed 10,258 young appli- 
cants for jobs, some of them 
several times, and placed 
about half of them in in- 
vestigated places. The un- 
trained ones are urged to 
return to school, and some- 
times they do. 

If space permitted there 
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Vocational Service for 
Juniors, started a demon- 





‘‘And I wasn’t what you’d call really successful till I started 
using the rag, not before the brush, after it.”’ 


are hundreds of instances 
that could be given of boys 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE CHANGING ORDER IN 
CHILD LABOR WORK 
"Tere task of securing adequate protection for chil- 


dren from harmful employment has passed from 

the theatrical stage to one of slow construction, 
picking up loose ends here and there and seeing that the 
web already on the beam is not injured. 

Many very small boys are still to be found selling 
newspapers late into the night, many somewhat older 
children are found working in trades known to be 
dangerous or hazardous, tenement home work still 
persists, and thousands of ignorant boys and girls are 
kept out of school to work. But in spite of all that, and 
more, nobody in this country believes in deliberate 
child exploitation. 

With the passing from the theatrical to the more 
prosy stage, new problems arise for those engaged in 
the work. It is much easier to lead an army than to 
organize a state. To plan out how to get proper pro- 
tection for children in any given state or number of 
states with the least friction, the least jerk to legal 
inheritances and local customs, and at least expense, 
is more difficult than to stir the feelings by exhibition 
of pictures or the telling of some tearful stories. 

We have hurried through the theatrical stage. The 
National Child Labor Committee. is now only a little 
more than twenty-one years of age. In but few cases, 
if any, has so much been done in so short a time. The 
public conscience was easily quickened. The progress 
for years was so rapid and at the same time so general 
that it became spectacular. 

From now on the movement will be more gradual and 
necessarily less spectacular. A little here and a little 
there is the way we shall inch up to better things. There 
will probably never be another big state fight on child 
labor. The friends of children will quietly suggest 
certain improvements. If enough of the old stand- 
patters have died off and enough of the younger genera- 


es 


tion have learned to think socially, they will be cop. 
sidered and adopted. If they are rejected the friends of 
children will quietly go to work to educate the younger 
ones while death cuts down more of the older ones. |t 
takes but a few years for death to change the con. 
trolling thought of any state. 

So while we wait for death to get the wilful old ones 
out of the way, the younger ones must be led to think 
with us. Not that they should accept what we say or 
even agree with us. Let them think for themselves go 
they only come to the point of thinking socially. 

Socially, that is the key. Members of legislatures 
often refuse to accept our suggestions, but those who 
think socially do not dismiss the matter with a mere 
rejection. They do some thinking for themselves, 
Traced back to its den the determined opposition to 
any reasonable sort of legal regulation of the employ- 
ment of children invariably springs from an individual- 
ism so ingrown that it becomes an obsession if indeed 
not a mental disease. The most we can do is to promote 
social thought. W.H.S. 


SHALL THEY RETURN TO 
SCHOOL? 


HE most critical and far-reaching decision which 
a student can be called upon to make is un- 
questionably that of leaving school to go to work. 
Teachers, counselors, principals, and supervisory offi- 
cials should enter seriously into this problem; the army 
of juvenile workers in our city merits and demands our 
best possible service. There are certain points which 
the pupil who faces the work dilemma should be 
brought to consider before making his decision: 
Is it economically necessary to leave school? 
At what age should one leave school? 
What grade should be completed? 
Who should be consulted before leaving school’ 
What kind of work can the student do? 
What kind of a position can be secured? 
Is specific training for the job necessary? 
Has the most suitable position been obtained? 
Does the position offer opportunity for growth and 
advancement? 
Have possibilities of vocation been discussed with 
school counselor? 
Has the placement bureau assisted in securing proper 
kind of work? 
Has part-time employment been considered? 
What additional courses will be helpful should it be 
necessary to leave school? 
(Baltimore Bulletin of Education, October, 1926.) 


“He will be one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race who will analyze all the trades and dis- 
cover those processes that are common to all. These 
processes should then become the staple of our manual 


training. —MAxwELL. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


and girls who were doing badly in school just because 
they had blundered into courses unsuited to their 
abilities and interests, and who were saved by timely 
guidance. One principal has said that since the advent 
of a counselor in her school, discipline had ceased to be 
one of her problems. 

It is in its scholarship department that the Vocational 
Service for Juniors can best see the fruits of its work. 
For years it has maintained an average of one hundred 
exceptional children in school—boys and girls handi- 
capped by poverty, who but for the sum allowed them 
by the Vocational Service for Juniors would have to go 
to work as soon as the law allowed. The scholarship 
committee keeps in touch with its proteges after they 
graduate, and the fact that nearly all of them—and 
there are about one thousand now, either out in the 
world working at trades or professions, or else making 
their way through college—the fact that nearly all of 
them are doing well surely proves the value, not only 
of the financial help, but of the watchfulness, the advice 
and direction they have received. 


THE LITTLE MERCHANTS 
OF TULSA 


EWSBOYS in Tulsa, Oklahoma, are not con- 
N sidered child laborers because they are in busi- 

ness for themselves, and at present there is 
neither state law nor city ordinance to protect them. 

But Tulsa has been aroused to its problem and a 
campaign to enact a city ordinance is now under way. 
A study recently completed under the auspices of the 
American Association of University Women and 
directed by the Federal Children’s Bureau, shows that 
half of these “‘little merchants” are under 12 years of 
age, and one out of five under 10 years. 

Theirs is not occasional labor of a few hours, for the 
majority worked on school days until after 8 p.m. and a 
large proportion after 10 p.M. On Saturdays nearly 
half worked after 10 p.m., and a considerable number 
until midnight or later. 

It is not surprising that these boys, who worked at 
least three hours in addition to their 7-hour school day, 
should make an unfavorable showing when their per- 
centage of retardation was compared with the average 
among city school children of the same ages throughout 
the country. To those who have taken for granted that 
these boys were helping widowed mothers, and that 
their industry was therefore laudable, the discovery 
that 79 per cent came from homes where the father was 
the chief bread-winner will be something of a shock. 





WHAT IS AN ATTENDANCE 
OFFICER? 


a INCE the administration of the compulsory edu- 
S cation laws is intrusted to an untrained and 
inefficient personnel in many cases, if not in the 
majority of cases, an examination of the statutes pro- 
viding for the qualifications, appointment and com- 
pensation of compulsory education officers is enlighten- 
ing.’ Mr. Charles C. Liebler, Director of Guidance in 
the Public Schools of Port Arthur, Texas, writing in 
“The Elementary School Journal,’ follows this state- 
ment with a summary of the provisions concerning 
attendance officers in the various state laws. 


In the states where the salaries of these officers are 
definitely provided for, they are prevailingly low, in 
general about two dollars per day for the days school 
is actually in session. 

In spite of the fact that in 33 states the adminis- 
tration of the compulsory education law is in the hands 
of educational authorities, only 11 states prescribe any 
qualifications for persons charged with its adminis- 
tration. Of these, only 5 set minimum educational 
requirements such as “‘not less than elementary educa- 


tion, “ability to read and write with ease.” 


A survey made in one section of the United States 
revealed that 60 per cent of the compulsory education 
officers had only an elementary education or less, that 
none had spent any time in professional improvement 
during the period they were engaged in this work, while 
those who answered the question concerning previous 
occupation included police officer, real estate dealer, 
factory worker, meat cutter, expressman, glass blower, 
printer, electrician, and cotton mill worker. 


Oregon is the first state to recognize by statutory 
enactment that the question is much more than 
arresting parents and children. The law provides that, 
‘an attendance supervisor must be or must have been 
a holder of a valid certificate to teach in the public 
schools of Oregon; must submit evidence of a knowl- 
edge of common social problems which relate to school 
attendance and of the Oregon laws relating to com- 
pulsory education, child labor, and registration of 
minors; and must have ability to keep the records of 
the office and to make statistical reports. In other 
words, an attendance supervisor is a specially trained 
teacher who can do social case work.” 


Truancy or non-attendance is not the disease but the 
symptom. The maladjustment may be deeply rooted 
in the school, the home, the community or the person- 
ality of the child. Each case is different in its origin, 
and treatment must be adapted to the individual. To 
make the diagnosis and prescribe the remedy is, as Mr. 
Liebler aptly puts it, “scarcely a task for a horse doctor 
or a blacksmith.” 
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GUARDING THE GATEWAY TO INDUSTRY 


By GeorcE A. HALL 


Secretary, New York Child Labor Committee 


ORE boys and girls than the entire population 
M of Amsterdam, Auburn, Elmira, Jamestown, 

Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, Poughkeepsie or 
Watertown received employment certificates in New 
York State during the year ending September 1, 1926. 
These 53,000 recruits to our child labor army represent 
an increase of 10 per cent over the previous year. Four- 
fifths of these children stayed in school until they were 
fifteen years of age, while three out of five completed 
the elementary school course. Of the 59 cities reporting, 
45 failed to reject a single child for physical defects. 

These are some of the outstanding findings in a tabu- 
lation made by the New York Child Labor Committee 
in an effort to measure the effectiveness of the child 
labor laws in the Em- 
pire State. Because 
of the far-reaching 
importance of the 
employment certifi- 
cate office as the 
gateway to industry, 
the reports of local 
school authorities 
who issue work per- 
mits to children were 
taken as a basis for 
this measurement. 
Through the cour- 
tesy of the State Ed- 
ucation Department, 
a careful analysis was 
made of five years 
accumulation of 
these statewide data. 

Approximately one-fifth of the children sought em- 
ployment at fourteen, the minimum working age. The 
remainder delayed until their fifteenth birthday largely 
because of the statute that children of fourteen must 
have graduated from an elementary school to obtain an 
employment certificate. That 20,000 children (40 per 
cent) had only completed the sixth or seventh grade 
shows an undue proportion of slow progress children, as 
the normal child readily completes the eighth grade by 
his fourteenth birthday. It would be a grave injustice, 
however, to regard these children as all mentally in- 
ferior, as previous illnesses, nationality and environ- 
ment all contribute to this condition. 

An excellent barometer of the effectiveness of the en- 
forcement of employment certificate requirements is the 
number of children refused certificates and the reasons 
for such action. During the last four years, half of the 
villages and 13 of the 59 cities reported no refusals 
whatever. Seventeen other cities show 10 refusals or 


| 
| 
| 


less. Is it possible that all the children in these com. 
munities were 100 per cent qualified in every particular? 

Of the paltry 8 per cent of all applicants throughout 
the state rejected for any cause, lack of physical fitness 
was given as the chief reason in four cases out of five. 
This affords but little encouragement, however, when 
47 out of 59 cities did not refuse a single child for 
physical incapacity during 1925 and one city alone 
reported 64 per cent of such rejections. It is incredible 
that all applicants in the other places were without any 
physical defects. 

Failure to take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
them on the part of many medical examiners of working 
paper applicants is the most serious weakness revealed 
by this inquiry. 
These officials pos- 
sess the unique power 
of getting their in- 
structions for reme- 
dial treatment car- 
ried out in a manner 
not possible for medi- 
cal inspectors of 
school children as the 
keen desire of parents 
and children to ob- 
tain certificates fur- 
nishes the greatest 
incentive to correct 
physical defects. 

This research sheds 
light on two other 
phases of child em- 
ployment in New 
York State—the number who work during vacation 
and the number who receive newsboy badges. Children, 
fourteen and over, may work lawfully after school, 
Saturdays and during vacations upon obtaining a vaca- 
tion certificate which is not valid for factory employ- 
ment. In New York City 37 per cent of all certificates 
granted in 1926 were for vacation work, in other cities 
the proportion being less than one-quarter, while in 
villages but 15 per cent were issued for such employ- 
ment. No demand exists for these certificates in rural 
sections and only 14 per cent of all vacation certificates 
were issued in cities other than New York which issued 
20,666 such papers. 

Judging from the number of places reporting badges 
issued for newspaper selling, one might conclude that 
this law is generally ignored in many places. When 22 
out of 59 cities did not indicate that a single badge had 
been issued for at least four years, such a conclusion can 
not be far wrong. Nearly 8,600 badges for newsboys 
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were issued during 1926 about evenly divided between 
New York City and other cities. While the tabulation 
shows a large increase (65 per cent) in the number 
issued in New York City, a decrease is shown elsewhere. 
Was this due to fewer boys selling papers up-state or to 
greater indifference to the law on the part of responsible 
officials? 

Certain clearly defined recommendations have come 
out of this study illustrating the valuable use which 
supervisory officials may make of annual reports. 
These include a revision of the forms now furnished by 
the state, more complete checking of report data, 
regional conferences for consultation with issuing 
officers, as well as periodic visitation to see them in 
action. The complete report, filed with the State Com- 
missioner of Education, also recommended the rewriting 
of the school attendance and employment certificate 
laws to eliminate duplications, contradictions and 
ambiguities. Steps already have been taken to revise 
the forms and a joint committee under appointment of 
the Education Department has drafted a bill rewriting 
the law. iia 


GIRLS WANTED 


" HE Y. W. C. A. and Industry” is the title of a 
recent report which gives some interesting facts 
concerning the development of the factory 

system and its effect upon the status of women in 

industry. 

With the introduction of machinery, daughters of 
New England farmers whose mothers and grand- 
mothers had earned a living spinning and weaving in 
their homes, were obliged to go into the cities where the 
factories were. . They lived rigidly regulated lives 
in corporation boarding houses where the kind of food, 
the time they should go to bed and even attendance at 
some place of worship, were supervised. 

This careful consideration did not extend to the 
working conditions. ‘The mills for the most part were 
badly constructed, badly heated, badly lighted, and 
badly ventilated. The hours of work were outrageously 
long, often from five o'clock in the morning until seven 
at night; this was, however, probably no longer a work- 
ing day than many New England women were accus- 
tomed to in their own homes. We must remember, too, 
that the strain of working twelve or fourteen hours a 
day in a factory of 1840 cannot be compared with the 
strain from so long a day under our present ‘speeding- 
up’ system.” 

In spite of the working conditions, there was little or 

“no discontent among the girl operatives. Many worked 

only a few months of the year and attended school or 

taught school during the summer months. Many were 
working to put themselves through a seminary or to 
send a brother to college. During the evenings they 
attended lectures and concerts, they had debating 

clubs and lending libraries. Certainly these girls did 

not present a serious social problem. Lucy Larcom, 





writing of her girlhood, says, “We mill girls did not 
regard our own lot as an easy one, but we had accepted 
its fatigues and discomforts as unavoidable and could 
forget them in struggling forward to what was before us.” 

The next fifty years evolved a definite group of *‘mill 
hands’; every factory town had its East Side and West 
Side, each unknown to the other. The interests of this 
group were looked upon apart from the interests of the 
community. Girls no longer left the mills for the 
seminary or taught during the summer months. There 
had grown up a permanent factory population. “Whole 
families worked in the mills, the children leaving school 
to go to work at the earliest the laws permitted. Girls 
married only to come back into the factory after 
marriage, at least as part-time workers.” 

“The whole great woman movement, though it had 
gained a tremendous force by the end of the nineteenth 
century, was leaving the lives of industrial women 
practically untouched. Not until the twentieth century 
was several years old did women in any numbers 
become aroused to a realization of how absolutely cut 
off from the life of the community was that great group 
of women who, just at the age when life should hold the 
most roseate prospects, left school and play to work in 
the factories. It was difficult then and it is difficult 
now for women outside of the grind of industrial life to 
realize the shortages in the lives of these women, their 
lack of opportunity for education, of real home life, of 
time for relaxation and recreation, of time for self- 
improvement.” 


\ , JE RECOGNIZE the equal right of all children 





regardless of wealth, social position, native 

ability, and all other conditions, to full and 
free opportunity for the kind and degree of education 
which will insure their best and fullest individual 
development, and fit them most perfectly for the duties 
and responsibilities of individual, social, civic and 
spiritual life. Therefore, we commend the increasing 
efforts of board of education and administrative officials 
to adapt school organization, courses of study and 
methods of teaching to the varying needs of children. 
We recommend and urge the hearty support, financial 
and otherwise, of the scientific research whose aim is to 
discover the means by which teachers and adminis- 
trative officers may determine more readily and accu- 
rately the educational possibilities and needs of indi- 
vidual children. 

We also welcome the widespread interest in the read- 
justment of course of study in schools of all grades to 
meet more perfectly the abilities and interests of chil- 
dren andthe demands of society; and, both for economy 
and efficiency, would recommend the closest possible 
cooperation of the various agencies at work at the task 
of curriculum making. 

(From the resolution adopted by the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Education 
Association at their 57th Annual Convention in 
Dallas, Texas, February, 1927.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Fires have destroyed three school houses in one 
district in Massachusetts within less than six months. 
Investigators were reported canvassing the planting 
districts to determine whether the cause of the fires 
could be traced to the onion planting season of last 
year when growers protested against their children 
having to attend school. 

(Springfield, Mass., Union.) 


NEW YORK 


Over 25,000 positions are secured annually for boys 
and girls by the State Department of Employment. 
Special emphasis is given to placing the young worker 
in a job for which he is mentally and physically fitted, 
and records show that very few children are injured on 
the jobs selected for them. 

(Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A unique organization has been formed in Lancaster 
County. It is the Vocational Association which has for 
its purpose the promotion of industrial arts, and both 
prevocational and vocational education. The member- 
ship is open to all interested in vocational work whether 
teacher, manufacturer, mechanic or interested citizen, 
and it is planned to make the association a clearing 
house where problems can be discussed, differences 
adjusted and plans for better cooperation worked out. 

(Lancaster, Pa., Examiner and New Era.) 


GENERAL 


According to figures of the Department of Rural 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
over eighteen million young people between 5 and 20 
years of age live in small towns, villages and open 
country. The proportion of child population to adult 
varies. In the southern states there are 1279 children 
between 5 and 18 to every thousand men. In northern 
states it is 789 and in western states only 596. School 
attendance figures show that a total of 1,438,000 chil- 
dren between 7 and 14 years did not attend school a 
single day from September 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920. 
The great majority of these were in rural areas, the 
percentage of enrolled pupils attending school being 
78.4 for city schools and only 71.6 for rural schools. 

The need of special training for leaders in vocational 
education is becoming markedly evident according to a 
statement recently issued by Mr. S. C. Wright, Director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

“While many educational institutions offer excellent 
training for leaders in the field of general education few 


—— 


of these are organized specifically to train leaders in the 
field of vocational education. 


“Vocational education is rapidly emerging from its 
initial stage and entering upon a stage of permanent 
establishment. Leaders rallied to this cause at the 
outset, and with little training in this specific field have 
performed well their pioneering task. But with this 
entry upon a more advanced stage new obligations are 
imposed and complicated demands arise which call for 
specific leadership training.” 


ENGLAND 


An inquiry was made in the summer of 1925 into the 
personal circumstances and industrial history of ten 
per cent of the boys and girls registered for employment 
at Employment Exchanges of the Ministry of Labor and 
Juvenile Employment Bureaus of Local Education 
Authorities of England, Scotland and Wales. At that 
time 33,311 boys and 27,010 girls were registered. 


The purpose of the inquiry was to obtain material 
from which a picture might be drawn of the children 
registered; it was hoped, too, that the inquiry might 
help to elucidate various problems bearing on the em- 
ployment and unemployment of boys and girls. 


Of those interviewed about 28 per cent were under 16, 
and 72 per cent over 16. Over 83 per cent had been or 
were still in employment; 14.7 per cent had not been 
employed since they left school. The unemployed boys 
who had previously had employment were registered for 
a variety of occupations, the industries principally 
represented being engineering, colliery work, ship- 
building, and transport. For girls the occupations 
ranked as follows: domestic service, textiles, shop 
assistants, clothing trades, undefined factory workers. 


About 94 per cent of the boys and girls were educated 
at elementary or primary schools and were presumably 
of at least average intelligence. 


‘Perhaps the most significant fact disclosed is the un- 
satisfactory character of much of the employment which 
the boys and girls were seeking and the apparently high 
proportion of situations, which though providing pos- 
sibly some security of tenure, offered few or no prospects 
of training for a definite occupation,’’ concludes the 


report. 


There is a doctrine that is fundamental in American 
education and that is: that every child born in or 
adopted by this republic has the right to have developed 
through education whatever of talent he may possess 
without reference to quantity, quality or type of that 
talent, and that he should have assured to him the 
opportunity to go as far as his ability and ambition will 
permit. 

(F. D. Boynton, in Journal of 
Education, March 14, 1927.) 
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SociAL ADJUSTMENT. Robert Cloutman Dexter, Ph.D. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1927. $5.00. 


This volume is a descriptive and practical rather 
than theoretical discussion of the problems of society. 
Dr. Dexter makes his appeal to the public in general 
whose ignorance and indifference, he charges, have 
formed the stumbling block in the path of social work 
and social research. The clarity with which he has set 
forth the inter-relation of social ills, and the over- 
lapping of cause and effect, should do much to remove 
the hindrance. 

Child labor is considered in its connection with 
poverty, health, education and delinquency. The 
author feels that nowhere have the schools been more 
at fault than in connection with child labor. He 
challenges the faith of the American people in educa- 
tion, a faith which he declares “does more credit to 
their hearts than to their heads.’ Over-crowded city 
schools, one-room country schools with untrained 
teachers and inadequate curricula, limited knowledge 
of individual differences, and a belief in the standard- 
ization and quantity production methods, are responsi- 
ble for much of the school leaving. ‘“We are beginning 
to see, however, that education is an art, not an indus- 
try, and that the same spirit of individualization which 
animates the artist should animate the educator,” says 
the writer; and it is in this awakening, in the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance and training, more careful 
attention to health in school children, a checking up of 
the causes of absence, and development of the visiting 
teacher system, that he places his hope for adjustment 
of the child labor problem. G. W. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 
ATTENDING PART-TIME SCHOOL. Issued by the 
Iowa State Bureau of Labor, Des Moines, 1926. 


Why do children leave school for work; why do they 
lose their jobs? These and many other questions con- 
cerning the background of the working child, the 
parental influence, the economic, social and moral con- 
ditions, led to a study by the Iowa Bureau of Labor. 

The investigation was made between March 1, 1925, 
and the end of the school term and covered all the part- 
time schools maintained in the state of lowa. The part- 
time school was selected as the basis for the investi- 
gation since the school law requires working children 
between 14 and 16 years to attend part-time school, 
where such exist. Twelve cities comprise this group: 
210 girls and 175 boys were interviewed. 

One hundred thirty-six had left school before the 
completion of the 8th grade, while 113 had left immedi- 
ately upon completion of the grammar school course; 





134 had attended high school, 2 were high school 
graduates. 

A review of the reasons given by the children for 
leaving school showed that 190, or nearly half, disliked 
school, disliked certain subjects, or were behind in their 
work; while a little less than 25 per cent gave economic 
necessity as the reason. It was felt, however, that 
economic pressure affected very few who were properly 
adjusted and enjoying school, and that dislike of school 
was the deciding factor in the majority of cases. 

A study of the reasons why children left their jobs 
showed great variety. Some were found to be too 
young; others disliked the work; some changed jobs 
for more money; some could not make good anywhere; 
still others got tired of working and preferred to stay 
home for a while, etc. “Immaturity and inexperience 
seemed the principal factors in the changes.” G. W. 


SociAL SCIENCE LESSONS FOR NEW CITIZENS AND 
Junior Workers. By James Cameron and 
Clarence P. Davey. Prepared under the Direction 
of the Department of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Mr. Cameron and Mr. Davey, teachers of the Boys 
Continuation School of Detroit, have put into written 
form the outlines of lessons in social science used for 
many years in their classes. The material is presented 
under two distinct groupings: (1) lessons in citizenship 
for over-age pupils, and those of a foreign background 
who will probably attend school for only a short time; 
(2) more advanced lessons in social science for pupils 
capable of seventh to tenth grade work who will prob- 
ably attend school for several months. The material 
for this second series is arranged under three headings— 
Industrial, Civic, and Economic Relationships. 


In the section on Industrial Relationships is included 
a discussion of various aspects of child labor such as the 
age for starting work, the purpose of work permits and 
age certificates, how they are secured, how to find a job, 
the value of an education, the aim of the continuation 
school, hours of work, types of dangerous occupations, 
rules of safety, occupational diseases, sanitary working 
conditions, etc. 

For each subject a set of questions useful for dis- 
cussion purposes is given, and a list of references 
appended. 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION (revised edition). 
By John R. Commons, LL.D., and John B. 
Andrews, Ph.D. Harper and Brothers, New York 
City, 1927. 


Published first in 1916, this valuable book on the 
subject of labor legislation, has been revised for the 


second time and includes all changes in the laws up to 
January, 1927. 
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THE GOAL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


i NHE work that remains to be done in Massa- 
chusetts is outlined in a recent newspaper appeal 
by Miss Mabel A. Strong, Secretary of the 

Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. 

“Although Massachusetts can point with pride to 
the position she has attained in protecting her children, 
it is no sign that there is nothing left to be done. For 
instance, three states give double accident compensa- 
tion to working children who are injured while illegally 
employed. Seven states require a higher age limit for 
school leaving than does Massachusetts. Fifteen states 
demand that children going to work must complete a 
higher grade than the sixth, which is the standard here. 
Although Massachusetts ranks first among the states 
in the proportion of children seven to thirteen years of 
age who are attending school, it ranks forty-second for 
those of fourteen and fifteen who are at school. 

“There are many challenging situations yet to be 
met! Questions as to health in early employment, what 
happens to the subnormal child released from the sixth 
grade provision, persist. Legislation “en masse” is not 
so much in order today as consideration of the needs of 
the individual child. To care for these needs, and to 
help bring Massachusetts to its rightful position, are 
the tasks of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. 
And these are tasks which shall be accomplished through 
the approval and support of the thousands of citizens 
throughout this Commonwealth who believe with us 
that every child should have sufficient education to fit 
him for his duties as citizen and as individual, and that 
every child who must go to work shall do so under con- 
ditions which will let him develop his abilities.” 
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FROM DR. CADMAN’S COUNSEL 


“EES IT not clear that many of our most successful men 
] and women tackled work at an early age? If 50, 
why should I be compelled by state law as a poor 
farmer and the father of a large family to keep my children 
in school till they are fourteen years old, and then have 
their hours of labor limited for several years after that?" 
Because these years cover their adolescent period, 
Scientific authorities agree that any undue strain on 
the growing girl or boy leaves a permanent handicap, 
Surely you do not desire to inflict this on your children, 
Besides, I am confident you want your children to 
keep pace with the march of modern knowledge. There 
is a demonstrated relationship between education and 
efficiency, on the one hand, and ignorance, uselessness 
or even crime, on the other. 

The people to whom you refer as successful won out 
not because of the loss of their early years of schooling, 
but despite it. I know whereof I speak and so do they. 
It is a hard struggle for you just now. Yet the future 
offers compensation to the parent who insists that his 
child is entitled to an adequate training of body and 
mind before entering the merciless competition of life. 

Two farmers are in my recollection as I write. The 
first pushed his children into work as soon as possible. 
They are still grubbing at it. The second borrowed the 
money to send his eldest son to college. The first 
farmer ridiculed the second for his folly. Yet this 
man’s eldest son is now a banker in Montreal. The 
next eldest boy is a banker in Philadelphia. The third 
is doing well in a mercantile calling. There is sound 
reason in the legislation you resent. Obey it in the 
spirit and the letter. 

New York Herald Tr 


J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth-Avenue, New York City. 


I wish to help make it possible for children to 
remain in school. 


Enclosed is $ 


- membership. 
special contribution. 





